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\| degrees above the standard laid down by Mr. p| 
las the mean daily temperature necessary to per- 
||fect vegetation. This daily mean in a latitude, 
, ee ae = | differing some what from that of England, is nev- 

N. GOODSELL, EDITOR. | ertheless an evidence, even adapting his standard 
ee —_ == lof time as the usual length of this season, that, 
TIE GENESEE COUNTRY & CLIMATE. ‘although we live in a temperate climate, we have 

‘The climate of the Genesee country, situated, in an ordinary season, a temperature much higher 
vetween 42° and 44° north latitude, and between! than is required to render our soil productive— 
uw” 301 and 1° and 30! west longitude from Wash-| And in truth, if much is made to depend upon this 
ington. is found, by forty year’s experience, to be} /hypothesis, (and I have full faith in the general 
one very propitious to vegetation, and conducive, principles of it,) four degrees above the requisite 
io health and longevity. imean must vary the result in an eminent degree. 

‘The prejudices of the New-Englanders, fifty || But in this country, its happy location and gen- 
years since, respecting this country, of which we; ial climate renders its soil earlier fit for the recep- 
often hear much from our fathers, have rapidly|'tion of the seed—facilitates the growth, and by 
riven place to exalted, and in not a few instances, ‘consequence, ensures a maturity in a time much 
exaggerated encomiums. short of that required in low temperatures. 

The rocky barrenness of the western counties|| Ifthe past season was not unusually hot, as 
of Connecticut, Massachusetts and Vermort, bor-||all remember it to have been uncommonly back- 
dering on the southern range of the mountains, || ward in the spring, then, by the rule of proportion, 
contrasted with the productiveness of this rich||if a mean temperature of 56° requires 210 days to 
valley and its environs, very naturally gave rise}| perfect vegetation, a mean of 60° but 195 days. 
io extravagant conceptions of its fertility. And/|| But the increased temperature of the soil and cli- 
‘a addition to his trifling disappointment in this||mate, renders this rule evidently nugatory, and 
respect, owing probably to a lack of judgment in| |the length of the vegetating season must be inverse- 
the selection of his farm, with more or less ill||ly diminished or increased as the temperature va- 
ealth, and may be the loss of a near relative from| ries from the mean of 56°, which would shorten 
i: change of climate, we have, in a few instances, ||the season in this place much below 195 days, and 
witnessed the hardy New-England emigrant)/nearer what it truly is. 
turn his back upon what we still cherish as most!} ‘The time of planting corn in our vicinity, may 
dear, and with a heart full of evil tidings, revisit)| be stated generally to be the 20th of May, and in 
the land of his nativity, to tell the doleful tale of i common seasons by the 20th of September, no 
‘isappointed hope and cherished ambition. danger is apprehended from frost. Thus abridg- 

‘That which was heretofore conjecture and un-!| ing the actual season of growth to 133 days, and 
certainty, and often high wrought eulogy upon'|for these 133 days inclusive, we have for the past 
‘his country, has lately been succeeded by actual |year a mean temperature of 68°, or 12 above the 
lemonstration, both of the peculiarities of climate!|necessary mean as given by Mr. P. The same 
and productiveness of soil. jtime and season will perfect potatoes, if proper 

The mazes of skepticism no longer bewilder'{judzment is exercised in the selection of ground 
‘le emigrant, or casta shadow of doubt over the//for their growth, and most other culinary vege- 
prospect of the commencing husbandman or hor-||tables arrive at maturity in more northern and 
liculturist. ‘They have only to till the ground and) |much colder iatitudes. 
omit the result toHim who fashioned these val-||_ The entire month of March in 1931, gave a 
‘eysand tempered the winds that were to pass||mean of 41° 79, and from the commencement of 
over them. the vegetating season till the time of planting com- 

The following observations and comparisons!|mences, (March 20th to May 20th,) observa- 
will sustain our assertions of the fertility of our||tions showed a daily mean of 55° 71, and 
soil, and its favorable location asa genuine fruit] |this it is well known was a season uncommonly 
country. wet and cold. By the 20th of May, however, the 

The lowest temperature at which corn will||temperature of spring water showed that of the 
vegetate, as stated by Mr. Playfair, of Edinburgh, |jearth to be 48°, which must have been colder than 
is 40°, and the mean temperature of a good vege-||the strata in contact with the air, as the mean 
tating season, he assumes is 56°: this season in||temperature for May was 59° 69’. 

England he includes between the 20th of March,|| Nine months of the past season, viz: from 
and the 20th of October, a period of 210 days,and!|March Ist to December, gave a daily mean above 
thinks the harvest will depend mainly upon the||40°, and more than eight months are above 56°. 
variations from this mean. Thus it is plainly perceived, if rules are applica- 

The facts he adduces, strongly corroborate this|\ble to this subject, the Genesee is a favored coun- 
theory, for the price of grain invariably increas-||try, as the next consideration demonstrates. 
ed, as the mean temperature of the vegetating sea- 
son fell below 56°, which was presumptive evi- 
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The soil is alluvial, superincumbent to, and in 
dence of « tatalntes haewaeh many places blended with, a bed of calcareous and 
mpi sae : silicious earth. The union of the two last in the 

S apply this reasoning to our own climate. right proper proportions, combines two qualities 

The mean temperature of the past year is for} of great importance to the farmer. One to with- 


every day 48° and the temperature of a v j 
a egeta-' |stand a drought, and the oth t 
‘ng season, from the 20th of March to the 20th! |wet i . Cartan dite s 











Oc . o 
October inclusive, was 60°, or more than four!} ‘While a sandy soil alone transmits the mois- 





ture and nourishment of the plant, like a leach, 
too soon and too far for its use, combined with 
the calcareous, it retains moisture a sufficient 
time for vegetation to derive the greatest possible 
benefit from the nutritious matter it contains, as 
also that feculences may subside, leaving the wa- 
ter to percolate afterward, in an insipid state, or 
be again evaporated by heat, without the formali- 
ty of passing by springs, brooks, &c. into reser 
|voirs to undergo the same process. 

The sandy soil is often suffering severely from 
want of moisture, while the two united, derive a 
benefit from the same condition of atmosphere.— 
A slow evaporation is continually going on from 
the surface, and the wasted moisture for a time is 
supplied hy capilliary attraction. 

The too calcareous earth, by its great affinity 
for water, is frequently unproductive by being too 
wet to till, or for corn to thrive after tilling. This 
soil is greatly benefitted by composts, and in this 
manner is rendered one of the richest possibie, 
but at the expense of great assiduity and manual 
\labor. 

It is the union of the calcareous and the silici- 
ous with diluvial deposits, or what is equally fer 
tilizing, the thick vegetable mould that covers this 
whole region of country, that renders it rich in its 
productions, and easy of cultivation. 

The staple commodity in this country is un 
doubtedly wheat and Indian corn, and where these 
are produced in abundance,the farmer has no fears 
for his success in agriculture. The average pro- 
duce from an acre will not vary much from twen- 
ty bushels for wheat, and on old farms without 
manure, thirty-five of Indian corn. Fifty and 
eighty bushels of corn and forty of wheat, are 
quite common in some favorable locations as the 
produce ofan acre. Inthe year 1815, a field in 
East Bloomfield containing forty acres, yielded, as 
a return for its culture,an average of forty bush- 
els of wheatto the acre. Very little rye is grown, 
as many new farms will not yield five bushels 
per acre. Old farms and stony land is most fa- 
vorable to its growth, and even those often pro- 
duce much straw and little grain. There is 
scarcely a farm that will not, with proper culture, 
produce grass in abundance. 

Potatoes, turnips, and most other culinary veg 
etables, are raised in the greatest profusion. 

Of fruit, little else need be said when it is known 
that the finest varieties of the peach, at each re- 
turning season, is sure to grace our markets ; and 
the low price they bear, causes them to be wast- 
ed by many growers in great quantities.  *** 





A STATE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 


It is extremely gratifying to us to notice the en- 
tire change in public feeling which appears to be 
taking place with regard to agriculture. There 
seems to be a spontaneous effusion of sentiments 
on this point in different parts of the state, and 
men of talents and influence are expressing then 
selves publicly on the subject. In one of our back 
numbers, at page 371, a writer, under the head of 
“The Country Farmer,” makes the following re- 
marks: “A State Board of Agriculture, proper. 
ly organized, composed principally of practicaf 

men, duly impressed with the importance of ac: 
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tual labor, as a part of the business of farming, 
without which a thorough knowledge of it cannot 
be acquired, would, under the direction of men of 
sense, be productive of immense benefit.”— 
We published in our last number, from an un- 
known correspondent at Buffalo, a communication 
on this subject. His observations respecting a 
State Board of Agriculture are founded on reason 
and common sense, and as he appears to be a man 
well acquainted with the true interest of our coun- 
try and the policy of the state, we take it as a proof 
that there is some feeling abroad on this important 
subject; and we are anticipating the re-establish- 
ment of agricultural societies throughout our state. 
Should this be the case, we may expect that they 
will be established upon altogether different prin- 
ciples from what they were when formerly in op- 
eration. The follies of the past have convinced 
society of the errors into which they run, viz: of 
having them managed by any but practical men, 
and by awarding premiums on those courses of 
cropping, which would soon ruin our best farmers 
were they to follow them. We consider it the 
true policy of the state to give all reasonable en- 
couragement to agriculture and manufactures. 
We have a vast body of productive soil—a cli- 
mate favorable to the most valuable productions 
of the states, more particularly such as are used 
as food for men. By increasing the general dif- 
fusion of agricultural information, the produc- 
tions of the soil would be increased, and the means 
of subsistence for an increased population. By 
these means, an indirect encouragement for man- 
ufactures would be given; and no doubt, was the 
population of the state quadrupled under an im- 
provement of agriculture, the surplus produce 
might be made to keep its relative ratio; and the 
influence of the state bear the same proportion 
with regard to the Union. This may look like 
on impossibility to some; but we think different- 
ly. ‘The water for machinery in western New- 
York, is beyond calculation, and from the ease 
with which provisions can be raised in the vicin- 
ity of such powers, a manufacturing population 
can be supported as cheap as in any part of the 
United States, where the climate is equally 
healthy. Now the rapidity with which manufac- 
tures are established in any section of the states, 
will depend much upon the improved state of ag- 
viculture in that particular district, as it is a fact 
well known, that as a population becomes rich in 
means, they become more willing to purchase the 
mecessary articles from the manufacturer. Now 
the qualification of necessary we cmsider depends 
altogether upon cirenmstances, as most people 
contrive 10 keep their necessary expenses nearly 
equal to their actual incomes. Thus a family in 
wealth would consider many things absolutely 
necessary, Which they in adverse circumstances 
would think luxurious. All these things havea 
direct connection with agriculture—the more that 
is improved, the greater can be the population of, 
the country; and at the same time they may en- 
joy more of the comforts of life, which we consid- 
er constitutes the true riches of a country, for it is 
altogether indifferent whether those necessaries 
and luxuries are the produce of that or another 
country, so that people are enabled to procure 
them; and as we consider there are but two kinds 
of property in the world, viz: land and labor, 
itis plain therefore that the better the soil, and 
more favorable the climate, the more labor can be 
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bestowed upon it to advantage, and hence the/|/or observations concerning the cause, progress, ot 
richer the country ; and by this mode of reasoning, || remedy against this complaint, will at all times 
we think that western New-York is capable of be-||be thankfully received at the office of the Gene 

ing made, with judicious state policy, equal to a-|| sec Farmer, and through it, laid before the public 
ny part of the Union; and that our legislators 
will bear this in mind in their future deliberations, 
is our most earnest wish. 








MALLEABLE CAST IRON. 
Perhaps it is not generally known among me» 
chanics that Mr. Boyden, of Newark, New-Jer- 
THE WEATHER. sey, manufactures cast iron in such a manner, as 

For the last five weeks, the weather has been || to answer as well, or even better for many pur- 
more severe than has been known in this neigh-| poses, than wrought iron. We understand that 
horhood for the last twenty years. The range of } our gun-smiths in this village procure all the dif 
the thermometer has been from 25 down to seven ferent parts of locks, screws, guards, butts, &c 
degrees above zero. During the above time, it!) from him, at twenty cents per pound; that they 
has snowed more or less each day, and although’! prefer them to any wrought iron forgings which 
we have not so great a depth of snow as we have| they could procure. We have this day witness 
known at other times, yet we have sufficient to| ed a proof of the malleability and ductility ot 
make fine sleighing. We have not heard of any|/ some of those castings, which was equal to any 
place within the county where the thermometer! wrought iron. A cast screw was bent double, 
has been as low as zero, or as high as thirty-twol|and hammered down flat and close, without ex 
degrees ; of course, the snow has not thawed the) hibiting any signs ofa crack. 
least in the shade during the above period. 


TeMPERATURE OF ALBANY AND ROCHESTER. 














The castings which we examined were very 
smooth, and would not require one half the labor 


in filing that well forged iron would; and were 
’ aw ¢ ¢ tt ‘ , 

1 i yaryg 0 at Albany on rs y we capable of being case-hardened for any part ot 
cember, as noticed by our correspondent, J. BUEL,|| the lock which required it. By this process, thé 
stood, at6 A. M. 3 degrees below zero—on the) 


cost of locks will be reduced one half. § ich 
%th, 2 degrees below, and on the 10th, 8 deg Te me wine 


Fees for our improvements in manufacturing. 
below zero. At Rochester, on the 8th, at sunrise, |, ; 


it stood 16 degrees above zero—on the 9th, 18), 








PRIZE ESSAYS. 

degrees above—and on the 10th, 14 degrees || We published, page 99, Vol. J, a list of preiii 
above. The times of observation differ one hour | ums offered by the Editor of the American Far 
and a half, which, in extreme cold weather and MER, for the best essays on Agriculture, Horticul 
thus early in the day, make a difference in the re- ture, and Rural Economy. From the last numbe: 
sult. This, as we have frequently noticed, is for) of that paper, we learn that the committee ap- 
that interval of time a rise of from one to two de- | pointed for that purpose, have awarded premi 
grees. Although from six toten A. M. we have)| ums as follows: 


known a variation recently, of but one degree, | - rs 
viz: on the 17th,6 A. M. the thermometer ee : To Richarp K. Mrape, of White Post, 
pve s ne S004 Va. the premium for the best essay on agri- 
6 degrees above zero, (4 degrees above zero a mile || culture, being a perpetual free subscription 
and a half from Rochester,) and at 10 o'clock had!) to the Amexican Farmer, for his essay on 
risen only to 7 degrees above. the improvement of worn out land. 
This morning (12th Jan.) the thermometer at, To Joun StitLwe11, Dresden, Ohio, five 
sunrise stood at 15 degrees above zero. | years’ subscription to the American Farmer, 
beginning with the Ist number of the 18th 
HOOF AIL. | volume, for his essay on the culture of In- 
At this season of the year, it often happens||dian Corn. 
that many herds of cattle are troubled with this | To Gipron Davis, Georgetown, D.C. 
disorder, and various conjectures are entertained as l ae of the abe volumes of the Farmer, 
to the cause. Our object in referring to it at this | gg eg es al Aurora, Cayu 
“agen ey hai Da MAS, rora, Cayuga 
ue atnin of ares it cont Heo i pei the 
, ; “|! essay on horticulture, being a perpetual free 
tion, to watch its progress, and attempt to ascer-| subscription to the American Farmer. 
tain as far as possible the cause. Many suppose, ‘To Jonn C. Snort, of Cleves, Ohio, the 
that is occasioned by frust—others that is owing || premium for the second best essay on horti- 
to feeding cattle with spear grass, which has much|/ Culture, being five years’ subscription to the 
smut or ergot upon it. We have noticed some || American Farmer. , 
years that this kind of grass produced much smut, || To the essay signed “Carvin,” dated Pres- 


. a ton i i mi 
which resembles that which is produced upon || = Hamilton bee Ohio, the ag soon 
auslan wp, Whleh ie incite bea meet beuee- for the third best essay on horticulture, being 

wt oor power-!/one of the previous volumes of the Far- 
ful medicine; and when given in large quantities, |' mer, 


brings on a morbid action in the extremeties,!| To the essay signed “R. J. B,” and da- 


which appears to be the case with cattle affected |/ted Fayette county, Kentucky, the premi- 


with the hoof ail. Until the cause of the com-||"m for the best essay on any subject of 

plaint can be ascertained, it will be difficult to|| rural economy, being a perputual free sub- 

point out an affectual remedy. As far as our|/SctiPtion to the American Farmer. This 

knowledge extends, stocks kept upon farms where || "27 was entirled “*Practican Ogssrerva- 
‘TIONS ON "Tue PrixcipLes or Breepine.” 

To N. Hergemonv, of Columbia, 8. C. 








due attention was paid to the rotation of crops, || 
a 
have been the most exempt from it, which is rath- |! 








land with them the profitsof a farm. Any facts'! 


1 os sees ier the premium for the second best essay on 
av pos . | wae ‘ egy : 
er in favor of the position that it is occasioned by |/rural economy, being five year’s subscrip 


bas 
smut and spear grass; but whatever may be the|/tion to the Farmer, for his essay entitled 
cause, it often carries off whole stocks of cattle, ||‘“(Honesry is Taz Best Poricy.” 


The Essay of Mr. Stillwell will be found in this 
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paper, and we purpose to give the Essay by our 
highly esteemed correspondent, Davip Tuomas, 
as soon as we can make room for it. It is on the 
oultivation of fruit and flowers. 


GOV. THROOP’S MESSAGE. 





temperature in this place for 1831, is stated to be 
45°. It shoutd be forty-eight. 








(<= A “ Cultivator” next week. 








In theparagraph annexed, theGovernor hascall- | 
od the attention of the Legislature to a subject of | 
high importance. Committees on Agriculture have | 


cen appointed in both houses, composed princi- | 


pally of intelligent and practical farmers; and | 
should there be a general attendance froin the | 
several counties of the state, at the Aaricuttor- | 


\L Convention, which is to meet in Albany on |; 


the fourteenth of February, we may reasonably 
nticipate the most beneficial results from the in- 
fluence the convention will have upon any mea- 
sures the Legislature may adopt, with a view to 
ihe re-establishment of a State Board of Agri- 
‘ulture, and the formation of Agricultural Socie- 
tics. We hope every county in the Genesee! 
country will take immediate measures to appoint: 
delegates, and such as will attend. 

In the Senate, the Committee on Agriculture, 


consists of Messrs. Rexford, of the 2d district, | 


Gere, of the 4th, and Cropsey, of the Ist. In the 
Assembly, of Messrs. Butler, of Columbia— 
Barker, of Orange—Nicholas, of Ontario— 
Humeston, of Wayne, and Sprague, of Genesee. 


Whatever will foster the great interests of 
igriculture, commerce and manufactures, 
cannot fail to engage your attention on that 
account. Although our former agricultural 
societies, from inherent defects, were speedi- 
ly dissolved in most of the counties, yet they 
produced much good. I would recommend 
their revival by state authority, under an or- 
ganization more simple, and therefore more. 
durable. Ishould not advise the appropria- 
tion of any money out of the treasury, or 
the granting of power to raise any; and J 
very much doubt the policy of granting any 
rewards or prizes. ‘The main object of an 
agricultural society should be, to bring farm- 


ers together once or twice a year to receive, 


and communicate information onthe sub- 


jectof their pursuits; and to exhibit the pro-) 


ductions of their farms, their industry and 
their skill. Under its patronage and subject 
to its government, well regulated fairs might 
a permitted to become permanently estab- 
ished. 


Itis not forty years since cotton began to) 





be cultivated in our southern states, as an ar- ! {xtract ofa letter from a subscriber and’ 


ticle of commerce, and sugar has been much | 

: } 
more recently introduced ; yet now they are 
the staple commodities of many of those 


skirting do do 30to 36\Shorts buldc Brando & 


Rochester Prices Current. | 








Beef Cattle pr 100 Ibs $3 U0;Wheat pr bu 88to 94) 
Do prQr 2 50 to 3 50/Corn do 44) 
Do pr bb) Mess 00) Oats do 31) 
| Do pr bbl Prime 00|\Corn meal do 44 
Do pr |b dried 9/Potatoes do 20 
Porkin hog 100 !bs3to400Onions do 50 | 
Do pr bbi Mees 11 00)White beans do 5) 
| Do pr bol Prime 8 00) Winter Applesdo 50to 62! 
'Bacon hams 100 tbs 8 00;\Common do Sito 38) 
Do shoulders do 7 00 Flour sup bbl 5 00 | 
| Lard do 800\Do fine do 475 | 
| Tallow do 10 to 10 50) Middlings flue do 400) 
‘Do in rough do 900)/Buckwheat do 5 00) 
Hides do 6 00| Beer do 5 50} 
C Skins green pr lb 10to 12) Eggs pr dz 18) 
Sole Leatker do 24/ Poultry pr Ib 5| 
Upper, do per side 3 00) Butter roll do W4to 15 





Bridle do do 325 to 400/Dofitkin do i2zto 14 
| Calfskins pr Ib 94 Honey do 10 
' Harness Leather do 25| Hay prton 10 to 11 00 


alhinnsieeinenmnnl 
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| Statement of the number of American and For- 
eign vessels entered and clea red at the Port of 
Genesee, during the year 1831: _ 






































| Vessexs |Number of| Lonnage. | Total. 
\Enrerep.| Entries. |'Tons{95 lbs\'Tons|95 lbs. 
American 144 | 746¢ 74 , 
Foreign 73 |2570|} G0|10036) 74 
Vessecs |Numberof| Tonnage. | ‘Total. 
Creareb. |Clearances|Tons|95 !bs}'T'ons|95 Ibs. 
American 142 |7262 82 | 
Foreign 73 |2670 00} 9832: 82 


Statement of Goods, Wares and Merchandize, 
Exported from the Port of Genesee, for the 
year 1831; and also of the value of Imports 
from foreign countries during the same pe- 
riod: 








Vatve or Exports. 











| 
| 
| Wurruer {In American|In Foreign Potal. 








‘Exported | Vessels. Vessels. | Dolls. cts. 
U. Canada| $236,881 36) 32,779 73) 269,661 09 


|Coast-wise| 65,131 29 _ 65,131 ~9| 
| 334,792 ~ 


SD 


Vautve or Imports. 
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|Wuence |In American|In Foreign| Total. 
| IMportep. Vessels. Vessels. | Dolls. cts. 


‘U-Canada.|~ $1,231 16|” $424 47| 1,655 63 | 























From the New-England Farmer. 


| CULTURE OF THE GRAPE. 


| 


‘correspondent in Macon, Georgia, to the Ed-| 


itor of the New-England Farmer. 
I have given more of my personal atten- 


states. Most articles of culture are said to; tion to the cultivation of the vine, than to! 


dourish best near the northern margin of the 
zone of their growth: thus, the Sea-Island| 
cotton, transplanted from a more southern) 
latitude, has attained to a length of staple, | 
beauty and strength of fibre in some of our! 
southern states, which renders it an unrival-| 
led article in market; and the sweet pota-_ 
‘oe, indigenous under a tropical sun, where. 
‘texpends itself in vines, becomes a valua-. 
ble edible ina more northern situation, and! 
flourishes well even in this climate. With 
such results before us, we should not despair 
Mf seeing the vine, the mulberry, and vari- 
dus productions of our own and more south-' 
ern latitudes, which are not now raised, or: 
‘or the cultivation of which, feeble attempts: 


any other object connected with husbandry. | 
This is now receiving considerable attention! 


\through this and other parts of the south- 


‘ern states. Much has been written on this) 
subject, but every year’s experience goes to’ 
show that none of itis applicable to our lo-| 
cality ; on the results of experiment we have! 
to depend for the best method of cultivation, 
to ascertain what vines are the best varieties 
for our purpose; they are altogether in fa- 
vor of our native American grapes. I am| 
;much inclined to believe that nearly every | 
‘foreign kind will in a few years be aban-'| 
doned, unless cultivated for variety or curi-| 
osity. ‘The natives are much the most thrif-| 
ty, produce the largest quantity of fruit and 
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(<> Error —tIn a part of this impressisn, in| and Bland’s Madeira. The Isabella, though 
the article on the first page, the mean daily j with us liable to some objections, produces 


very abundantly in favorable seasons; the 
Warrenton grape succeeds better than any 
other foreign variety. All these kinds pro- 


| duce a very considerable crop the third sea- 
‘json after planting. Ina vineyard of that 


age, last season, J saw three distinct crops on 
nearly every vine, which appeared to be en- 
tirely the result of a proper system of prun- 
ing, which was as follows:—At the winter 
pruning the vines were cut quite low, gen- 
erally 12 or 15 inches from the ground. Af- 
ter a proper number of shoots had put forth 
and the fruit had attained the size of a bird- 
shot, the vine was cutoff beyond the third 
eye from the fruit; from one of these eyes 
another shoot was allowed to spring, which 
soon produced fruit ; the branch was then cut 
as at first; athird put out and also produced 
fruit. Each of these successive crops was 
generally as large, or nearly so, as the first, 
and the fruit matured before frost. I doubt 
whether as many grapes could be produced 
only in a moist season, which was the case 
this year; but at such times, it exceeds al] 
calculation. Our Georgia wine appearson- 
ly to want age to be equal to very good and 
perhaps the best foreign kinds. It sells by 


|the gallon readily at $2,50 to $3,00. You 


may anticipate that in afew years, many of 
the hills of the up-country of Georgia wil! 
be clad with the vine. There was never a 
finer country for them or a richer mine ot 
wealth so long neglected. 

I see that nearly all the catalogues of nur- 
series contain an immense number of for- 
eign varieties of the vine. Would it not be 
much better if it were ascertained what kinds 
could be best suited to this country, and re- 
commended to such as wish to cultivate them. 
They are now recommended to the public by 
/high sounding names, and by their produc- 
tions in their own country ; while they are to- 
tally unsuited to this. any persons when 
they commence cultivating the’vine, know 
very little of the subject and often judge of 
kinds from these recommendations, and their 
‘success not answering their calculations, they 
become discouraged and abandon the busi- 
ness. ‘This is a fact which I think ought to 
be impressed on the community, and that 
the kinds of vine that are ascertained to suc- 
ceed well ought to be pointed out! under 
such authority as would recommend it to the 
confidence of everyone. Yoursrespectfully, 

| Macon, Ga. Dec. 10, 1831. S. Vose. 


((#> We are happy to have it in our power to 
lay before our readers such valuable extracts as the 
above from Mr. Vose. We have to observe, that 
although it may be desirable in the climate of 
Georgia to attempt to bring out a second and 
even a third crop the same season, which is easi- 
ly done by pruning, yet we have never seen the 
second crop in such perfection in this latitude as 
to make it desirable. With regard to the cata- 
logues of nurseries, our most celebrated nursery- 
men seem aware of the fact, that American grapes 
are to be preferred for wine-making over foreign 
ones, and Mr. Prince, in his Treatise on the vine, 
‘has recommended the same vines that are men- 
tioned by Mr. Vose. 











A Goon book and a good woman are ex- 
cellent things for those who know how just- 
ly to appreciate their value. There are 





ire made among the ordinary productions of |are least liable to rot; the kinds most easily || Men, however, who judge of both from the 
‘cultivated, and preferred, are the Catawba; beauty of their covering. 
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FOR THE GENESEE FARMER. 

SNOW-BALLS ROLLED BY THE WIND. 

12 mo. 24, 1831.—This day we have witness- 
ed the rare phenomenon of snow-balls rolied by the 
wind ; and many of these are one foot in diame- 
ter. The light snow had been softened by warm- 
cr breezes from the south, when a brisk wind 
sprung up from the west; and in exposed situa- 
tions whenever 2 small mass was started from 
the lee side of a path, from a slight elevation on 
the brow of a hill, or from a loaded thistle, it roll- 
ed on, assuming the form of a cylinder with con- 
cave ends, till its weight opposed an effectual re- 
sistance to the wind. The thickness of each coat- 
ing of snow was one third of an inch. The tracks 
of the larger cylinders were about thirty feet in 
length, and by widening, presented very regular 
isosceles triangles. 

The only record that we have seen of a similar 
occurrence, is in Silliman’s Journal, Vol. 6. p. 162. 
As the article is short, and very interesting, [ will 
furnish a copy: 

“ Remarkable bulls of snow, observed at Bruns- 
qwick, Me. April 1, 1815, by Professor Cleaveland. 
—During most of the day preceding this phenom- 
enon, a fine mist continued to fall ; and in the for- 
mer part of the night, the wind changed to N. W. 


accompanied by the fall of nearly two inches of||tion, have Lowned so cheap a work. All sub- 


very light snow. On the following morning, in 
the fields and roads, were to be seen a great num- 
ber of snow-balls, varying from one inchto fifteen 
inches in diameter. 


When small, their form was]| ing a complete treatise on farming ; many excel- 
nearly spherical; but the large balls were gener-}\lent articles on agriculture and its various sub- 


———— 





FOR THE GENESEE FARMER. 
FAMILY BOOKS. 


Every well regulated family should be furnish- 
ed with some useful books on practical subjects, 
relating to the daily economy of the household, 
farm or garden. To purchase indiscriminately 
every puffed work that issues from our teeming 
presses, is literally throwing away money in the 
present book-making age, and to discriminate 
correctly the really good from the mass, is often a 
work of labor to those best capable of judging. 
Hence, books are not obtained at all, orare of such 
character when purchased as tobe nearly useless ; 
and instead of being a source of improvement, pro- 
mote at best but a system of quackery. 

Thereis one work,however,of which I can speak 
with confidence, and recommend it most cordially 
to every housekeeper in the country, whether farm- 
er, mechanic, horticulturist, merchant, or of the 
profession, as treating of almost every ordinary 
subject in a popular, common-sense way that can- 
not fail to delight as well as to instruct. It is the 
Domestic Encyclopedia, by Dr. Willich, Ameri- 
ean Editor, with additions by Thomas Cooper, 
M.D. The work consists of 3 volumes octavo, 
containing about 600 pages each. Theprice is a- 
bout $5 or $6. I purchased a setof a travelling 
book establishment a few years since, at less than 
the price above named, and never, to my recollec- 





jects of rural and domestic economy arcthire treat- 

ed of with a tact and knowledge rarely seen.— 
o the farmer, the w is invaluable; contain 

To the f r, the work is invaluable; t 














ally somwhat oval, having been rolled aconsider-||jects ; on the culture of the orchard and all kinds 


able distance in one direction by the wind. Their 
texture was homogeneous ; they were extremely 
light, and composed of minute prisms of snow ir- 
regularly aggregated. When very small, they 
would hardly bear examination in the hand with- 


of fruit, with a complete treatise on the vine, its 
management and culture, and the making of wine. 
Many instructing articles on trees and timber are 
contained init. The various grasses are fully 
treated of; and a large vegetable calendar, with a 





out falling to pieces; when larger, they had be- 
come more compact. The paths in which they had 
rolled, were in general distinctly visible. The 
smaller balls,however, were observed in the woods 
and in small yards and other inclosures, sheltered 
from the wind, thus indicating that their form- 
ation commenced in the atmosphere. Similar 
balls were observed in most of the contiguous 
towns. Their appearance on the river Andros- 
coggin was extremely interesting.” 

Between these two accounts we remark the fol 
lowing difference: the light snow in Maine was 
six times as deep asthe light snow with us—the 
formation of our snow-balls did mot commence in 
the atmosphere—our snow rolled sof into oval 
halls, but well defined cylinders, increasing in 


length as they increased in diameter—these cy-||in his course of operations. Tobe a successful 
linders were not homogeneous, but consisted of|\operator, requires only thought, accompanied by 


winding layers, very distinctly visible at the ends. 
is ie 


FOR THE GENESEE FPARMER. 


TOMATOES. 
As you have professed to be fond of Tomatoes 


Mr. Editor, I will tell you how to have them for 
use during the whole year. When ripe gather 
and throw them into a strong brine; and when 
wanted for use, soak them in fresh water, peel and 


stew them as if fresh picked, withholding salt. 
JB. 


copious botanical treatise. In fact, all that can 
interest the farmer, or horticulturist, from build 
ing a barn downto a bee-hive, or planting a tree 
Soe a cabbage, is there, together with a large and 
well arranged appendix, containinga good sys- 
tem of domestic medicine; and winding off with 
a full treatise on domestic cooking and household 
economy. 


Many plates are inserted in the work, illustra- 
ting the subjects treated of. Ina standard work 
of that kind, itis not tobe supposed that it can, 
en some subjects, equal the late improvements of 
the day; but the principles there laid down are 
the same. Those of nature never alter, and the 
person who once adopts a current and regular 
system of action, is rarely at a loss for expedients 


proper exertion; but the main thing is to think 
right, and in order to think correctly, the mind 
must firstbe rightly directed if not by oral instrue- 
tions, by good books. In this way, truth will al- 
ways be elicited; reason and common sense will 
»}jcontrol the mind, and error and prejudice be 
totally banished. To any farmer who obtains the 
Domestic Encyclopedia I can safely say, that he 




















tical manual that may be consulted with infinite 


eee 
service in the multifarious labours of the farm, the 
garden, or the household. Without having there. 
fore the least personal interest to support, I can 
fully recommend the above work to all who wis! 
amusement and information on every day sul 


jects. ULMUS. 





FOR THE GENESEE FARMER. 
STEALING FRUIT. 

An esteemed friend presented me with Noa/ 
Webster's Elementary Spelling Book for examina 
tion; and among the great number of useful ye 
marks which this indefatigable author has select 
ed or prepared for the instruction of children, | 
was particularly pleased to find the following :- 
‘ Jt is no more right to steal apples or water mei 
ons from another's garden or orchard than it i; 
to steal money from his desk. Besides, it is th 
meanest of all low tricks to creep into a man’s 
enclosure to take his property.” For this service 
if Ilived near Noah Webster, | would treat him to 
the earliest and best fruit of my garden. 
Much as { am pleased with the course taken 
by our Legislature for suppressing the plundering 
of gardens and orchards, and much as might be 
done by editors and periodical papers, I am satis 
fied that to eradicate the evil, the axe ought to b 
laid to the root——that is, it ought to be im 
perativelu enjoined on all teachers who derive 
any part of their pay from the funds of the state 
to lecture thew scholars on the leading pringiple: 
of morality ; and as stealing fruitis the most com 
mon of all larcenies, that its enormitics should 
be particularly pointed out. We might then 
hope in afew years that the fruit in a garden, o 
an orchard, would be as safe as the clevis on a 
plough in the field, or an axe in the door-yard. 
It is said thata clevis or an axe would be more 
easily detected; and that it is harder to resist 
temptation when it leads to immediate enjoyment 
—let it be remembered that the temptation is not 
greater than what is hourly presented to the youth 
ofa city, and that a craving appetite is only one 
of the motives that lead to the plundering of fruit: 
a frolic, and the idea of doing something smart or 
cunning is no inconsiderable inducement with 
many grown boys. Let pubiic opinion render this 
vice as disgraceful as the robbing of hen-roosts— 
which might be done by proper lectures in com- 
mon schools—and one branch of iniquity would be 
lopped. 
It is not surprising thatin a new state, where 
al the fruits were so recently wild like the eran 
berry on the marsh or the hurtleberry on the hill 
and free for every hand that could find them— 
that no proper distinction has been made between 
these and the fruits of the orchard or garden; and 
that no legislative protection, commensurate wit): 
the evil, should be immediately extended. When 
ever the subject however shall demand the atten 
tion of wise statesmen, they must see that the in 
dulgence of predatory habits, has a natural ten 
dency to lead on to crimes of a higher order; and 
that he who commences with the stealing of mel- 
ons and peaches, unless timely arrested, is a very 
fair and promising candidate for the state’s prison 

In good governments, every industrious and 


has a good library on the subjects of his profes-||virtuous citizen will be protected in his rights and 
sion ; and that, with one of the good current agri-|}property ; and the wretch that wrongs him will 
cultural papers of the day, will give him a prac-|}be hunted and punished. 


How has that been 








with us? and how has it been with our neighbors 
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in Ohio? ‘Thetrader may hang out his merchan-|} are stalking through the eastern continent, our || must be acknowledged with too much truth,) that 
dise at the window—the mechanic may expose happy confederacy is free from their contamina- ||there was an apparent apathy pervading the 
his wares at the side of the street, and wo-betide ting influence, and is blessed with that enviable || minds of our western farmers, upon scientific sub- 
him that feloniously touches them. The gar-|| prosperity, that an enlightened people and free in- || jects, and rather an indifferent feeling expressed 
ener or orchardist, however, may toil and expend stitutions, are the only insurers of, and securities || towards the researches of the naturalist and philos- 
his hard earnings in improvements; he may en-| for. And while we view the enviable station, that||opher. But that these remarks have more of 2 
deavor to secure the fruits of his labor behind fen-|| we sustain as a nation, our pride is naturally a- | general than a particular bearing is very evident, 
ces and hedges; but the ravager who wrests || wakened with the reflection that we are citizens | when we consider that, among the whole of the 
com him the means of subsistence is only to be|/ of that prominent and rapidly improving member || states comprising the Union, there are not pub- 
arraigned as a debtor! The vilest vagabond al-||of the compact, who has so conspicuously led her | lished half their number of regular periodicals de- 
towed to contract debts vi et armis at his own dis-|| sister states in the onward march of internal im-|) voted to agricultural and horticultural pursuits, 
-retion! Such a state of things is incompatible || provement, and whose better example has given'| witha proportionably small numberof other works 
with the existence of a virtuous population. It||such an impulse to their energies, as has caused) upon those subjects. The state of New-York pro- 
operates as adirect premium on vice; and those||them already to have overleaped the imaginary duces two weekly papers; one of which is pub- 
who would refine the manners of a rising people, || limits of her most sanguine votaries—astonish lished in our western section; and for the last 
and adorn the country with useful and elegant|| and surprise her less ardent supporters, while|| year (it being the first year of its establishment,) 
improvements, are discouraged. X. || her narrow minded and bitter opposers, have been has been tolerably well supported ; and it is tal 
comin | driven into obscurity, to bury their shame in the sumable that the add tions to the subscription list 
FOR THE GENESEE FARMER. || forgetfulness of ages. As justly as we may fee] || for the present year will enable the proprietors to 
PROSPERITY OF WESTERN N. YORK, |! our importance as citizens of the proud state of| make it what the importance of the subjects to 
In taking a view of the present state of our|| New-York—the high sectional character which’ which it is devoted demands. 
western Agriculturists, the mind is struck with]! our already enviable west is so justly and rapid- When we view the amount of capital and tal- 
admiration, at the bounty and goodness of that! ly claiming, adds not a little tothe vanities of our} &"t devoted to the promulgation of information up 
Being, whose watchful care and protecting influ-|| natures. We are the inheritors of that soil from|| 0" political, mercantile, manufacturing, mechan- 
ence, seems to have been specially directed to-|| which our fathers swept the mighty forests, that|| ical and religious subjects in our section of coun- 
wards our beloved country, and particularly to! forty yearssince had braved the winds of hea ven/| TY, 1¢18 not to be wondered at that strangers, al 
this class of hercitizens. Among them are al- | for ages, and formed an impassable barrier to the) least, should be surprised that the all important 
most universally to be found, peace, plenty and!) onward course of the emigrant. But perseverance, subjects of agriculture and horticulture should be 
competency—and notunfrequently wealth and af- | patience, and an untiring zeal, made rapid inroads able to claim onl y a part of but two small papas 
fluence asthereward of their past labors—while| upon the obstacles that opposed their progress.|| the flourishing state of New-York—and in the 
asas timulus to further exertions, their future pros-||' Their sons, grown up under the invigorating in- whole Union, less than a dozen devoted particu 
pects are like the horizon in a clear May day, | fluence of the forester’s life, were proper substi- larly to the promotion of their interests. 
with the sun just sinking in the west, u nclouded || tutes to fill their places, as age unfitted them for, There appears however tobe a gradual awe 
and dazzling. || and death called them from the laborious scene, kening interest pervading much of our section upon 
The ever busy wheels of tine have just ush-|| leaving their example and their experience to the the necessity ofa further exertion for the advance- 
ered in another and a New Year, and at so pro-|| aid of habits formed, frames inured, and physical) ™°"* of poaynee and literature, and for their more 
pitious 2 moment, if we but take a survey of the|! powers equal to the necessities of their situation, gencral introduction and application to the com- 
present state of adjacent nations of the earth,|! for the furtherance of the great work. ‘The se-|} ™0” pursuits of life. And it isto be hoped that 
our free and happy country will be found almost | quel shows how well the trust was discharged. -— the day is not far distant, when our fast improving 
alone in the enjoyment of peace, prosperity, and || Where now the plough tarns up the earth unob- west will be able to present to the world, not only 
their usually attending blessings. The tree of|| structed—till then the mighty oak and towering) its native beauties, but the novel and rare specta 
liberty nowhere flourishes, as in the soil of A-| pine had proud pre-eminence; the wary deer and| cle of an enlightened, learned, and scientific work: 
merica—although it has been transplanted in|| prowling wolf roamed undisturbed by the ap-||‘”S Community. X. Y. C. 
that of Europe, and tens of thousands of her vo-|! proach ofthe white man; and the native sons of) ¥@/¢s Co. 1832. 
faries have rallied around her standard, and ma-| the forest surveyed the extended west, and vainly 
nured the soil with floods of the best blood of|| thought it forever theirs. Thus has the steady FOR THE GENESEE FARMER, 
her nations. * Still the blighting breath of tyran-|| and rapid march of improvement been onward,|) The Origin and Progress of AGRicuLTorat, 
uy has caused it to wither, and in a few instan-|| until the present new-year finds Western New-|| Jocrnaus; their Utility,and Great Importance 
ces, ker combined and desperate efforts have been|| York the garden and garner of the state—peo-|| exhibited ; by Dan Brapuey, Ese. of Marcel 
crowned with a success, that has produced its en-|| pled by a set of inhabitants whose characteristics || 2us.—( Concluded.) 
lire extermination. are enterprise and perseverance—and among | 
Who that reflects upon the causes and the ef-|| whom prosperity and comfort are almost univer- 
fects of the internal commotions that at this time||sal, particularly that prominent class of our cit- 
are pervading all Europe, and racking many of||izens distinguished as our western agricullwr- 
her thrones to their very centres, that cannot dis- | ists; nor are there any who are more deserving, | 
cover the cloud of ignorance and superstition, || for they are the back-bone and principal arteries} cal, is unprofitable, and even dangerous ; because 
that tyranny and aristocracy for ages, has caus-|| which must sustain,and through which must flow, |many things are published in them that are not 
ed to hang about the minds of the common|/all the support of the multitudes engaged in other) 


people, beginning to wear away ; and the efful-|| pursuits, and already do they claim a high rank’ 
gent light of knowledge, dawning on their long 
darkened and trammeled minds. 
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Onsecrions.—As objections are offered to the 
sentiments contained in the preceding disserta 
tion, it will behoove me to consider and answer 
them. Itis objected, Ist, that reading agricultur-- 
al publications, especially those that are periodi- 





truc; and because so many conflicting opinions 
about practice, &c. are given, that the reader is per 
among our citizens in point of moral influence plexed rather than instructed, and often led in- 


But it appears that the seals of ignorance and 
habits of submission, have become so amalgama- 
ted with their natures, that a single effort to free 
themselves from their fetters, has not been suffi- 


and mental cultivation. But when the import-|to error. Although nothing is published in the 
ance of their calling—the ability of those enga-|| agricultural journals with intent to deceive, yet the 
ged in it—the prominency of character which] evil complained of does exist to some extent.— 

should be sustained by this class of citizens in a| The objection, however, ought not to prevail to 





cient. And that it will require years and proba- 
bly ages to overcome the barriers thatlay between 
them and the enjoyment of that liberty, which 
our forefathers purchased so dearly for us, and 
we so well know how to value. Thus, while 
war, pestilence and famine, in all their horrors 








free land—and the vast improvement that the ag-|| the exclusion of such publications. The same 


‘ricultural and horticultural pursuits of our.coun-|| evil complained of here, attaches to almost every 
try are still susceptible of, are duly considered, it thing. Imperfection is discernible in nearly al! 
\1s tobe feared that the last state of advancement! the objects before us. There is but one perfect 


will be found to claim less of that admiration|| book; and probably but very few that are unex 
which is lavished upon our general character than || ceptionable as to sentiment. We see every where 





\it should. The remark has been made, (and it! an intermixture of good and evil. Tates, cock. 
i 
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andchess,too frequently grow with wheat Thistles,| 
daisies, and johnswort, grow with grass. Yet the 
good and wholesome vegetable is not to be reject- 
ed because it happens tobe found in bad company. 

The objection which we are now considering, 
is not allowed to apply in other cases, although 
‘here may be as great, end even greater reason 
(or its application. We do not often hear it ob- 





jected to the reading of common newspapers, that 
many things are published in them that are un- || 
“rue, and calculated to confound and mislead the }| 
reader. Yet it is notorious that such is the fact, and |} 
hat many of the newspapers are vehicles of wilful |, 
and gross deception. After all, the sentiment pre- || 
‘ails, and prevails justly without doubt, that it 
3 profitable to read newspapers. All seem to, 
agree, that newspapers, with all their imperfec- 
‘ions, are, on the whole, useful publications, and || 
aecessary for the diffusion of intelligence among 

he citizens. The same reasoning should enely 
‘9 agricultural journals, with the exception in their || 





We 
think Suibtiees fortified from the fact, that some irieties of fruit,” you say, 


of them are good farmers, and evidently excel ma- 
ny others who look to books for instruction. I 
admit this fact, and will go so far as to concede 
that some of this class of farmers are to be found 
among the most thrifty and opulent farmers of the 
land. Accustomed from early life to an indus- 
trious application to labor; accustomed also to 
habits of prudence and economy, and prompted 
‘onward by an ardent thirst for property, they 
have pressed their way through all opposing ob- 
stacles ; and attained at last to handsome fortunes, 


Elevated as they are above many of their fellow- 


citizens, they look down from their lofty height 


|upon those beneath, among whom they notice 
|some who, although they have read books, have 
| not been so fortunate. 


They exclaim then, ah! 
your books! What have your books availed ? 
|| If they happen to espy a poor man who has made 
use of bocks, they seem to think it was his books 
that made him poor. It is extremely difficult to 
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“because we have 


‘ample means within ourselves for furnishing 


the most complete assortment of apples in the 
world.” Tothe critical reader the prohibition 
might be considered as extending to all species 
and varieties of fruit. Yet I presume the remark 
was intended to apply merely to apples: for in 
regard to the pear and cherry, to say nothing of 
other species, we are confessedly indebted te Ey 
rope for nearly all our esteemed varieties. 

That our country has produced some of the bes! 
varicties of the apple, is undoubtedly true; and 
the compliment might with equal truth be extend 
ed to the Canadas, France, Germany, Great Brit- 
ain, and even to Russia. Vegetables, like ani 
mals, propagate their species under the same gen 
eral law on both continents: the progeny wil! 
partake, in both, of the qualities of the parent: 
Yet the same varieties may acquire a more perfec! 
development, and attain to higher perfection fron, 
the influence of climate, or the application of skill 


favor, that they are not suspected of designs to | bring argument to a bearing on this class of fuar- 
publish any thing but truth. As the articles pub-|| mers. Successful as they have been, they little 
lished in those papers are supplied chiefly by differ- consider or know how much more successful they 
ent correspondents, it must be expected that conflict || i might have been, if they had put themselves in a 


in one country than in another. The zone of th: 
apple extends, in Europe, from the Mediterrane 
an to the Baltic; and with us it embraces the Uni 


‘ng opinions will be given as to many of the prac- || 
tices of husbandry. The reader, especially 
if he be a novice in reading such publications, | 
should read with caution, and not be hasty, on, 
slight authority, to adopt new theories, or new prac- | 
tices. He may be sure that, if he reads with an ate | 
ieutive and discriminating mind, and with desire | 
to acquire a better knowledge of the principles and| 





practices of husbandry, bis reading will be very | 
profitable to him. But it has often occurred to| 


way to receive instruction. On the other hand, 
they do not consider that of the few who read, some 
may be fanatics; that some may lack judgment 
to apply what knowledge they get by reading 
toa good use; that some may fail in point of 
industry and perseverance; that some may be giv- 
en to intemperance and prodigality; and that to 


|| some, adverse providence may interpose obsta- 


cles to wealth which they cannotovercome. The 
advocates for reading do not claim that all who 


me, that if the editors of agricultural journals, or|| read agricultural publications will become good 


some of their experienced correspondents, would | 
exercise a supervison over the articles published in), 


\farmers, and be wealthy. On the other hand, it 
\is certain that, but here and there one of those 


those papers, especially those of doubtful theory, || who reject reading, distinguishes himself at 


and publish such notes respecting them, as would 
guard unwary readers against deception, the chief); 
C evil here ccmplained of, would be removed. 


There is another objection to reading agricul- 
iural publications, which | approach with some re-| 
luctance—-not on account of its potency, but its| 
foolishness. It is too foolish and absurd to merit 
a grave answer. 

Qd. Itis alleged, and by many it seems to be 
believed, that neither books, nor auy other printed 
publications, can be of any use in relation to ag- 
riculture. It seems tobe supposed that by some 
mysterious decree of Heaven, it is so ordained 
‘hat in relation to agriculture and the concerns of 
rural economy, there shall be no useful interchange 
of sentiment and experience between one man 
and another by means of any thing written or 
printed. It is a great mystery. 

There is a class of farmers scattered over the 
iand, who are so highly exalted in their own esti- 
mation, as to be above books, and beyond the reach 
of instruction in whatever relates to the business 
of their occupation. They may fitly be denomin- 
ated agricultural Pharisees. The comparison is 
striking. They are self-wise—the Pharisees were 
self-righteous. They hold to the tradition of the 
fathers and reject written precepts—the Phari- 
sees did the same. The sentiment, maintained 
by this class of farmers, is, that they understand 
the theory and practice of agriculture well enough. 
and have no need of books, or any printed publi- 


| ence. 


all asa farmer, or attains to any thing like afflu- 


| industrious habits—correct principles of econo- 
my—and taste for agricultural pursuits, will read 
agricultural publications, they will be greatly ben- 
efited by it. The very men whom I have called 
Pharisees should be the readers; for I admit that 
with them is the best intellect of the country ; 
or at least that with them are the best endow- 
ments for the practice of agriculture. O! could 
they be prevailed upon to give up their prejudi- 
ces. DAN BRADLEY. 
December 22, 1831. 





FOR THE GENESEE FARMER. 
REMARKS ON FRUIT. 

I was not exactly pleased, Mr. Editor, with the 
spirit of your remarks upon horticulture, in No. 
51 of the Farmer; nor can I assent altogether 
to their correctness. Whether intended or not, I 
am afraid your criticisms upon Forsyth will be 
construed into an unmerited reflection upon nur- 
serymen and others, who have been endeavoring 
to improve our fruits by the importation of foreign 
varieties. To Mr. Prince, who has “ five hundred 
varieties not to be found in any other American 
nursery,” the cut is peculiarly unkind. But as I 
do not permit myself to scan the motives of wri- 
ters, J will merely offer some brief remarks up- 
on your facts. 








vations to instruct them 


° o.° } 
In this ‘position, they || 


“ We are not to look to England for choice va- 


The truth, however, is as clear as that of 
| any axiom whatsoever, that if men who have judg- 
|ment to apply knowledge to a good use; men of 


ted States and part of the Canadas; and the crab 
by general consent, is said to be the original pa 
rent of all the cultivated sorts. NowI am_ not 
aware that we possess any 2atural advantages 
over Europe, or Englaad, in the production ot 
choice varieties of the apple; and in artificia! 
means we are certainly far behind. The Ger 
man pomologists, in the last thirty years, have 
doubled the catalogue of fine pears by their labo 





and skill; and one individual alone in Great Brit- 
ain, Mr. Knight, has produced, in the same time, 
by artificial means, some of the best fruits that are 
now found in any catalogue. Why do we im- 
port improved cattle and sheep from England ” 
Not because we have not “ ample resources with- 
in ourselves” to produce as good, by the same 
means that they have been jmproved there, but 
because we would save time, and profit by the 
labor and skill of others. And why not do the 
same in regard to fruits? You say the English 
“can boast of being able to furnish their tables 
throughout the year with choicer desserts than 
any Other people.” And yet buta few of the 
fruits which make up these desserts are the natu- 
ral growth of her soil. They have been collected 
with indefatigable industry and at great expense, 
from every country and every clime. And are 
the poor nurseryman to be accused of foreign 
predilections, or charged with weakness and folly 
for endeavoring to introduce among us that whic) 
adds so greatly to the comfort and enjoyment of 
Englishmen, as to distinguish them above every 
other people ? 


In regard to the apple, more than 1200 varie 
ties, collected from the two continents, have 
been introduced into the garden of the London 
Horticultural Society, where they have been cul 
tivated together, fruited, examined, and their rela- 
tive merits described. In examining a list of 52 

kinds, recommended by the Secretary and under 
secretary of the society, as the choicest in the 
whole collection for cultivation, we notice the 
names of several American fruits, as well as ma 

ny others which originated in France, Germany 

Spain, Italy and Russia. And what is worthy ot 
remark, as showing the progress of improvement 
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tn this branch of horticulture, most of these selec 
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garieties have originated, or been first brought in- 
to notice, since the commencement of the present 
century. The nation or individual which will 
uot profit by the improvements of others, must 
gon fall into the back ground. While, there- 
fore, I would recommend the nurture and propa- 
sation of all indigenous fruits that are known to 
be good, I would not inhibit nor discourage the im 
sroduction of foreign varieties, even from the “ hu- 
mid, cold” climate of England. Few of your 
-eaders have shared your privilege, Mr. Editor, 
of tasting British apples in Covent Garden mar- 
4et; and few Englishmen would be competent to 
form a correct opinion of the relative value of 
American fruit from passing through Fulton mar- 
ket. But Forsyth boasts that the golden pippin| 
surpasses all other apples. Men’s tastes differ.| 
Lindley gives the preference to the Cornish silly; 
lower, Coxe to the Newark pippin, many to the, 
Newton pippin, others to the Spitzenburgh, and 1| 
prefer the Swaar. 
More has been done within a few years to dis- 
seminate good fruits, and to originate good varie- 
des, than for a century before. And yet our know!l- 
cdge of their relative merits is superficial. What 
man has ever seen, and examined, and tasted the 
133 varieties of the apple described by Coxe four-|! 


teen years ago—or one half of them? He that! 
yiakes up a definitive opinion in regard to fruit, | 
from a limited sphere of his personal observation, 
cannot always be right. Foreign apples have; 
had but a partial trialamong us. They have not| 
been found, until recently, in but two or three « 
our nurseries. ‘They have not been tried effectu-| 
ally under the meliorating influence of our cli- 


mate. Our agriculture and horticulture have) 











| 
| 
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been greatly benefited by exotics. Our great} 
staple cotton is an exotic; and what is worthy of 


| 
| 


uotice, even an exotic apple uniformly sells high-) 


er in the spring, in the New-York market, than} productive. To contribute something to this 


any American variety—lI allude to the Pomme 
Apis, or lady apple. J.B. | 


Errata in the communication of J. B. No. 51, out some errors into which I conceive many 
Note (b.) Mthline, for longer, read shorter—| of our farmers have fallen with regard to it. 


4.) 7th line, for last, read least-—9th line, for! 
beautiful, read fruitful. 

Note by the Editor.—Judge Bvet seems to! 
have misunderstood our motive, which was not) 
‘o injure any person engaged in the cultivation| 
or importation of choice varieties of fruit-trees: on! 
the contrary, all such persons have our wishes: 
for their success, as we consider them workers in| 
the same cause with ourselves. Our object was, 
to stimulate our horticulturists toa more close ex-| 
amination of our native fruits. We agree with 
Mr. Buel, that “ vegetables, like animals, propa- 
sate their species under the same general law on 


> ° ‘ A rr ’ ° e f 
oth continents,” and it was from the conviction; Le seed should be deposited in furrows 


of this, that we urged our horticulturists to the 
examination; as we believe that there are now 
ina fruit bearing state in the United States, more 
seedling apple trees than has ever been produced 
in England since the first introduction of apples to 


that Island; and as he very justly remarks, “the 
same varieties may acquire a more perfect de-| Striking deep draw a greater supply of nour- 


a Swaar apple in perfection, but what declared it 





| its nature and qualities, and the kind of soil 


tended to when the cultivation of grapes for wine 
was first attempted, how much would our country 
have been benefited. With regard to the differ- 
ence in taste as toapples, we grant it is quite con- 
siderable, yet we do not remember to have heard 
the opinion of any person given after having ate 


to be one of the most desirable they had ever tas- 
ted, 





Dear Sir—lI have read your very useful pa- 
per from the commencement, and am much pleas- 
ed—the information it contains has been amu- 
sing, instructing, and very useful, and well adapt- 
ed for the use of families—in particular for farm- 
ers, breeders, and horticulturists. 

I am truly gratified that you are calling the at- 
tention of the public to the cultivation of the mul- 
berry for propagating the worm to manufacture 
silk. It will prove a source of wealth to the coun- 
try no doubt ; and furnish the means to every in- 
dustrious family, by a few weeks labor, to procure 
all the necessaries required beyond what is raised 
and manufactured within themselves, and litde or 
no capital required. [hope you will persevere in 
the good work. My best wishes attend your suc- 
cess. Please continue my subscription—lI here- 
with inclose the amount for the present year. 

Yours, very respectfully, L. JENKINS. 


Canandaigua, Jan. 3, 1832. 








From the Americau Farmer. 
SECOND PRIZE ESSAY, AGRICULTURAL DI- 
VISION. 
CULTURE OF INDIAN CORN. 
Dresden, Ohio, June 1, 1231. 
Mr. Situ: Indian corn being an im- 
portant production of our soil, and exten- 
sively grown by our farmers, it is desirable 
that we should attain the mode of cultiva- 
ting it, at the same time most easy and most 


end, Ish: ll make some observations on the 
best mode of cultivating this grain, and point 


To ascertain the proper mode of culture for 
‘any plant, it is necessary to examine into 
to which it is best adapted, and we should 
proceed accordingly. ‘The want of proper at- 
tention to this rule has produced much wild 
\theory and bad practice in agriculture. The 
/corn plant requires a loose alluvial soil to 
bring it to its greatest perfection : we should 
therefore, in preparing ground for its recep- 
tion, render it as light and as mellow as pos- 
sible~ ploughing as deep as the nature of the 
soil will admit ; harrowing the ground previ- 
ous to planting is advantageous in hard clod- 
dy soils, but it is not generally necessary. 





| struck as deep as the ground is ploughed, 
;and lightly covered with loose earth; if too 
much earth 's thrown upon it, there is dan- 
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serve a level surface, and most effectually 
destroy the weeds. This is most effectually 
done by drawing a large harrow over the 
rows, (the depth of the furrows wil} preserve 
the plants from injury,) the weeds will be 
carefully removed, and the furrows filled up 
around the plants as they become large 
enough to Lear it. If this operation is wel! 
done, (and much of the success of the crop 
depends upon its being so,) one ploughing 
will be sufficient; in doing this the earth 
should be thrown to the corn, but care should 
be taken not to ridge it, which is very inju- 
rious, as it carries off the rain from the corn 
which requires a plentiful supply of mois. 
ture, especially when earing. 
Many farmers pursue a quite different 
course, just skimming the surface,and plant- 
ing their seed almost on the top of the ground, 
the consequence is, that the roots, unable to 
penetrate the hard earth beneath, afford but 
little sustenance to the plants which run 
up spindling, and being often exposed to 
drought, yield but a scanty crop; this may 
be often seen by examining the outer rows 
of corn where the ground could not be wel! 
ploughed. What seems to have led to this 
practice, is the cultivation of new ground 
where it could not be ploughed deep, the 
strength of the soil produces abundantly 
with any kind of culture. The superficia! 
farmer continues skimming the surface un- 
til it becomes exhausted, when, supposing 
the land worn out, he abandons it to wise: 
cultivation. 
Another error which some practice is sc 
absurd as almost to carry with it its own con- 
futation ; this is to plough so deep as to cut 
and mangle the roots of corn, with the idea 
of making it better. This causes what is 
called fired corn, that is, the blades withe: 
and die before it is fully ripe. 
Theugh I conceive the above observation: 
to be supported by reason, they are some- 
what the result of experience, the best proof 
of theory. Lonce planted in the same field 
with some who ploughed shallow, while my 
part was broken up beam deep and furrow- 
ed with the plough one after the other in 
the same furrow ; the consequence was that I 
had a better crop than they, with much less 
labor, and Iam convinced that every simi 
lar trial would produce a similar result 

A Western Farmer. 


(<> In the week ending Jan. 4, 154 persons 
died in the city of New-York; of whom 28 wer: 
of consumption; 10 scarlet fever; 8 influenza; * 
intemperance. 





VALUABLE BOOKS. 
TILLICH’S Domestic Encyclopedia or Div 
tionary of facts and useful knowledge, chie' 
ly applicable to Rural and Domestic Economy 
Guy’s Pocket. Cylopedia, or Epitome of universa‘ 
knowled.ge—containing useful information, on 
a grez.t variety of subjects not to be found iv 
books of general use—price $I. 
Prince on the Vine—price $1 50. 








ger of its rot'ing in cold wet weather, which 
sometimes succeeds the season of planting. 
By this mode of planting, the plants are 
more firmly fixed in the earth, the roots 


velopment, and attain to higher perfection from| ishment to supportthem; they are likewise 
the influence of climate, or the application of skill, | ee ee from drought which often proves 
in one country than another,” the acknowledged 7 eythane 4 to the corn crop ; the stalks 
supremacy of our climate over that of England, te Riel d tn oeicis 7 — we a eee 
Sives greater force to our argument. Had the sub- ht eg ee ee 





Fessenden’s American Gardener—price $1. 
Essayson American Silk with directions to Fa: 
mers for raising silk worms price 50 cts. 
Encyclopedia Americana, now publishing, to b: 
completed in 12 vols —price $2 50 each volume 
Journal ofa Naturalist, just published—price 75 c 
Library of Entertaining knowledge, a very value 
ble work, publishing at Boston, 15 Nos. alread; 
published—price 40 ets. each number. — 
Manual of a Practical Naturalist, or directions for 
osm and preserving subjects of Naturaé 
istory—price 50 cts.—tor sale by 














let ff eiiistahinn stronger, and produce larger ears. The best 
me Xamining our own fruits been more at-|| process of cultivation is that which will pre- 


HOYT, PORTER, & CO. 
f Rochester, Jan, 12. Bookseller 
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MISCELLANIES. HE GENESEE FARMER axp Gaxpen"| 


; IOCELLA! 


. . er’s Journat.—L. TUCKER & Co., Pub- 
Men of Business, or Business /Men.—|! _ vee ; = 
‘Viat — tor. 
There are some whose restless, insinua- || she" N. GOODSELL, Editor ; 
ting, searching humor will never suffer In issuing proposals for the second volume of, 
ome to be quiet unless they dive into the the Farmer, which will commence on the first of 
? 











t 


i 
| 
| 





concerns of all about them: they are al- January, 1832, the Publishers have the pleasure of 

Ss ° f ° . 

ways outward bound. but homeward never; || S@"S that the work has met the decided appro- 
? 


they are perpetually looking about them, bation of that class of the community for whom | 





bet eaver within them: they can hardly itis intended, and has had the salutary effect of 
telah er what they eat at their own table. | calling out many writers, whose experience would 
7) . : 
inless they know what and how much is || otherwise have been unavailable; and they are al- 
onineial up to another man’s: they cannot |! 5° induced to believe it has been the means of a-! 
s —9 ’ | ° . 
sleep quietly themselves unless they know | wakening many of our Farmers to the importance 
h , 1] . - . . y . , 
when their neighbor rises and goes to bed ; | of extending their information upon the subject of | 
they must know who visits him, and who || their daily pursuits, and convincing them of the 
is visited by him, what company he keeps, )\ utility and necessity of a paper devoted especially 
ed ’ i) : ” ° 
what revenues he has, and what he spends, | '° “the tillers of the ground.” The public papers, 
how much is owed to him. And this, in| and the judgment of many of our Most enlight- | 
the judgment of some, is to be a man of'| €ned husbandmen, concur in the opinion that Mr. | 








business—that is, in other words, to bea || GoopseLt, the Editor, has fulfilled his duties wity) 
plague and a spy, a treacherous supplant- |) Such ability, as, with the aid of his correspondents, | 
er and underminer of all families and soci- ||to have placed the GENESEE FaRMER on a level | 
eties. This being a maxim of unfailing: with the best Agricultural journals of our coun-| 
truth, that nobody ever pries into another | “Y- tt has, as yet, enlisted the good feelings and | 
men’s concerns but with a design to do, or) contributions of but a small part of that portion of | 
to be able to do, him a mischief. A most | °F agriculturists who are well qualified to impart! 
detestable humor, doubtless; and yet, as interest and value to its columns. We shall, 
bad as it is, since there is nothing so base, | therefore, commence the publication of the second | 
barbarous, and dishonourable, but power | volume with the hope and the assurance, that ma-| 
joined with malice will sometimes make ‘\ny names will be added to the list of contributors 














' 
use of it, it may, and often does, raise a) in the course of another year, and we may ven-| 





is to be feared) it may send him a large jjequal, if it does not excel, the first. 


step lower in the next.—South. 1 Its leading object has been,and will be, to impart || 


: : , ; hs | 
From the work bench to the College, and || “hat information which will tend in the greatest || 
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progeny of those already obtained, will soon de- 
generate by crosses—unless due care be taken tu 
preserve the breed distinct. 


L. JENKINS. 
Canandaigua, N. Y. Jan. 3, 1832. 


PATENT ZINC HOLLOW-WARE, 
ANUFACTURED by John Westfield & 
Co., No. 163, Mott street, New-York. 

ROSSITER & KNOX, No. 3, Buffalo street, 
Rochester, having been appointed agents for the 
sale of the above ware, are now receiving an addi 
tional supply, which they offer forsale at the man- 
ufacturers’ price. 

This ware will be found not materially to exceed 
in price ‘Timand Iron; yet as durable as Iron, not 
subject to rust, giving the article cooked or kept in 
it no unpleasant taste, not containing In itself, nor 
forming with the materials cooked in it, any dele- 
terious properities, as do Copper, Brass or Lead. 

Zinc Kettles, for cooking Rice, Homminy, and 
all kinds Sweet Meats, will be found well adapt- 
ed, neither discoloring, nor varying the flavor oi 
the substance cooked ; for these purposes, and to 
avoid the corrosions of Copper, Brass and Lead, it 
will long be substituted for these metals. 

Zinc Pans for the Dairy, will be found an ob- 
ject worthy of attention from the following consi 
derations ; that Milk in Zine Pans of the same 
size, will produce from 20 to 25 per cent more 
cream or butter, and that of superior flavor ; wil! 
keep milk sweet longer by a number of hours, af 
fording the cream more time, besides its chymical 
effect, to separate from the milk, (for this reason, 
cream from those pans will not admit ot being 
charned as soon as that from other pans, in as 
much as no cream should be churned till it is 
soured,) and greatly outlast any pans in use. 

Zinc Jars and Firkins for preserving butte: 





|| sweet for family use, possess —r superior ad 
man a pitch higherin the world, though (it | ture to predict that the second volume will at least 


vantage for butter, as do the pans formilk. Ex 
periment and results safely warrant the above 
statement; and the orders of wholesale and rtail-c 
ing merchants as well as those of families and 
large dairies daily supplying from different parts 


. e | . 
. . \| e improv : lof the country, are the consequence of successful 
from the College back again to the work degree to the improvement of the Agriculture, y; seq 


: i} i j , a 
bench.—The Augusta (Me.) Courier says: | Horticulture, and Domestic Economy, of our coun 


‘¢Our neigbor F. has the right notion of i ee a lied to all , 
things. He is a mechanic, and has accu-|) 7° a ne ey 


| . . 
. e a d a D a 1] 
mulated a competent fortune by mindin | Scribers, nd bound in a neat manner to such| 


his own business and letting other peuple’s 1 icGue & Th solning Ge potenage of sr 
alone. He has two promising and indus- || Public, and especially of Agricultural and Horti- 
uieun dene. whens be ts eile to educate at || Cultural Societies, we ask aid no further than an} 

; ! 


; : : 1 intelligent farming public may think we deserve it. | 
College. Oneis now pursuing a course of i _o we a | 
education at College, and the other is pre- | CONDITIONS—The Farmer is printed ev- 


paring to follow him soon. During vaca- ery Saturday in a quarto form, on fine paper and 1 


tions, and at all leisure seasons, they take | fir type, with a eee and Index, making 
their place at the work bench with their) 4!®Pases # year, at $2 50, payable in six months, 
father. After securing the honors of col-| ° ** if paid in advance. 

lege, they will not become ministers, law-|, 23 Gentlemen who procure five subscribers, 


results in the use of this ware. 
Zine ware is cleansed with Brick Dust, wit! 


| Soap and Sand, or with Hot Ashes. 


Norice.—Letters patent for manutactnring 
these articles exclusively by the subscribers, hav- 
ing been obtained, we would advise the Public a- 
gainst any encroachment of the Patent Right ;—- 
and the person who shall give information of any 
violation of this Patent Right, will be liberally re- 
warded, by JOHN WESTFIELD & CO. 


The following recommendation from thespro 
prietor of one of the largest houses of Ref reh 
ment in the United States, must be perfectly sat- 
isfactory as respects the utility and adrantage 
using the Zinc Hollow Ware 

To J. Westfield & Co. 

Gentlemen, Ihave for some time past, in 


' my establishment, made use of your Hollow Ware, 
yers, nor doctors, but mechanics. Acquir- and forward the payment for the same, will be : 4 


ing in schools and in college the essential ||*!°wed 4 sixth copy gratis 


principles of their future occupations, when | LUTHER TUCKER & CO. 
their return they will finish their education || mpenadter, ts. TAGS. 


as apprentices to some worthy mechanic. | FOR SALE— ban 
And even now we venture to predict of), 


, pr Improved short horned Durham Cattle. 
them, they will obtain a better living, and/| , 


. , a a } | HE subscriber offers to the public on reasona- 
rise to more enviable distinction in society, || ble terms, several young animals of the most 


than the majority of their cla-smates who) Sora description—consisting of Yearlings, 
enter the learned professions. An educa-|| soogy work oe mp peepee et io 
tion not reducible (ardon the word) to 1. ioe ee 


; |Devon. They are the descendants ot the most 
practical purposes is of little worth, and | valuable cattle ever imported into America—and 


ought to confer bu: little honor on its pos-|! Were obtained from Stephen Van Rensselaer, Es 
thy , of Albany, G. W. Featherstonhaugh, Esq. a 


a _Duanesburgh, and John Welles, Esq. of Boston, 
Political newspapers first came into|; Mass. A description of these noted cattle may 


general use in England in Cromwell’s _ > necessary, ha mest — - Farmers and 

time. The first regular perio dical for eeders are acquainte wit their valua € pTOp- 
: rties. T - 

news was the English Mercury, published ||stock hose who are desirous of obtaining this 


my stock, have now an opportunity; and if they do 
in Elizabeth’s time. not soon embrace it, ah ete tote to re | it, 


Silver has increased in value 30 times |\°°'% * &W years, pure blooded cattle of high pedi- 

















manufactured from Zinc, and Ihave no hesita- 
| tion in saying that they completely answer my ex- 
| pectations, being fully as durable as iron or cop- 
|per, and notas easily corroded by rust, giving 
the articles cooked in them no unpleasant taste, 
\and being more beautiful in appearance, and 
| much more easily cleaned than utensils manufac- 
\tured from any other metal at present made use 
of in cooking apparatus. I with pleasure recom- 
mend them for general use, and have no doubt 
that whoever will give them a fair trial will find 
that they fully answer his expectations. 
STEPHEN HOLT. 

|| We have also received the following recommen 
|| dation from Dr. A. G. Hull. 

J. Westfield & Co. 

Gentlemen,— With great pleasure I can assure 
you of my entire satisfaction, as tothe superiority 
of your Zine Hollow Ware, for the purposes of 
the Diary and Kitcher. 

The perfect preservation of Milkin my Diary 
during the warmest days of the past season, in- 
duces me to give yours a decided preference to a~ 
ny others previously used, and recommend them 
as a happy combination of neatness and durabili- 











‘ , oe gree, may not behad. Very few will 
since the reign of William the Conqueror. (‘to the great expense of importing them, and the 





ty. Yours, &c, A, G. HULL, 132 Fulton 
nov Ww street, New-York. 


